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Kimball: Thomas Jefferson, Architect 193 

Thomas Jefferson, Architect. Original Designs in the Collection 
of Thomas Jefferson Coolidge, junior, with an Essay and Notes 
by Fiske Kimball. (Boston: Privately printed. 1916. Pp. 
vii, 205, plates ix.) 

The late Thomas Jefferson Coolidge, jr., of Boston, widely known 
both as an architect and as a collector of papers relating to his great- 
great-grandfather, the third president of the United States, left at his 
death the richest collection of drawings and documents pertaining to 
Jefferson's architectural activities to be found in the United States. 
The drawings and notes relating to them, 232 pieces in all, Mrs. Clara 
A. Coolidge has caused to be published, with accompanying descriptive 
list and historical essay, in a sumptuous folio volume of over 250 pages, 
" for private distribution ". In so doing she has rendered most gen- 
erously a great service to architecture in America and to students of the 
early culture of the republic, as well as to the reputation of the dis- 
tinguished and versatile Virginian. 

The historical essay by Professor Fiske Kimball of the School of 
Architecture of Michigan University is preceded by a brief but illuminat- 
ing essay on the history of the Jefferson Papers by Worthington C. 
Ford. Thanks to Jefferson's methodical habits and the zeal of his 
descendants, an extraordinary quantity of these papers have been pre- 
served in spite of many vicissitudes, and it is most fortunate that among 
those descendants an architect should have been found who could appre- 
ciate the inestimable value to American history of hundreds of unsigned 
sketches, memoranda, and casual scraps left by his great ancestor, but 
for nearly a century neglected, overlooked, or misesteemed. Mr. Ford's 
essay establishes the pedigree of these papers as having come from 
Jefferson. But even with their provenience thus established their au- 
thorship remained unproved until Professor Kimball, by processes of 
inductive reasoning skillfully applied, based upon a minute examination 
of every scrap of evidence in the papers themselves, in the voluminous 
correspondence of Jefferson in this and other collections, and a com- 
parison of sketches and memoranda with the buildings designed by Jef- 
ferson, verified by official documents, was able to demonstrate the Jef- 
fersonian authorship of most of the papers and to exclude such as had 
come from other sources. His close study of the papers appears in the 
descriptive schedule, which occupies 101 pages. Material, water-marks, 
section-lining, subject, handwriting, and probable date are all set forth 
with minute exactness. The essay discusses Jefferson's development 
as an architect, the conditions of architecture in his day, the respective 
Palladian and French influences in his work, his place as the first Amer- 
ican apostle of the classical revival, the architectural books in his library, 
and his methods of work, and establishes beyond serious question his 
right to be called an architect. He was no mere gentleman amateur or 
architectural dilettante, entrusting to others, better trained profession- 
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ally, the revision and execution of his designs, but a competent and 
scholarly designer, who figured and specified in detail his quantities and 
materials and made all his own drawings, from preliminary sketches to 
large-scale details. Monticello, the University of Virginia, and the state 
capitol at Richmond were his principal works (though the last two have 
undergone extensive alterations) but he had a hand in many other build- 
ings, and he exercised a preponderant influence on the early architecture 
of the national capital. 

Mr. Kimball had already, before undertaking this task, devoted much 
study to Jefferson's life and works, and in two important brochures had 
met and satisfactorily answered the contentions of Mr. Norman Isham, 
Mr. Glenn Brown, and others, attacking the Jeffersonian authorship of 
many of the drawings attributed to him. The outcome of these contro- 
versies has been wholly favorable to Mr. Kimball's claims for Jefferson. 
This stately volume is the final and brilliant fruitage of these labors, 
and will doubtless long remain a standard authority on its subject. 

A. D. F. Hamlin. 

Breaches of Anglo-American Treaties: a Study in History and 

Diplomacy. By John Bigelow, Major U. S. A., retired. 

(New York: Sturgis and Walton Company. 1917. Pp. xi, 
248. $1.50.) 

The preface to this volume is dated at New York, January 23, 191 7. 
It therefore antedates not only the present war between the United 
States and Germany but also the rupture of their diplomatic relations; 
and the body of the text must have been written long before. A perusal 
of the work indeed fully confirms the accuracy of the statement that it 
"was not written to form or influence public opinion as to any phase 
or feature of the present world war". On the contrary, the author's 
main purpose seems to have been to investigate the foundations of 
charges of bad faith made in England against the United States, within 
the past five years, in terms which seemed to him possibly to savor of 
exaggeration. In particular he mentions the assertion of the Saturday 
Review that "American politicians" would not be "bound by any 
feeling of honor or respect for treaties if it would pay to violate them", 
and that it was too much to expect " to find President Taft acting like 
a gentleman"; the intimation of the Morning Post that Americans are 
disposed "to lower the value of their written word in such a way as to 
make negotiations with other powers difficult or impossible"; and the 
statement of Sir Harry Johnston that treaties with the United States 
are "not really worth the labor their negotiation entails or the paper 
they are written on". These polite admonitions seem not so much to 
have annoyed the author as to have piqued his curiosity, impelling him 
dutifully to make the more or less detailed studies the results of which, 
as he sums them up, are not unfavorable to his own country. 

The investigation begins with the controversies relating to the exe- 



